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THE TURKISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 

The Turks, it seems, have a copious literature of their own. 
It is one of great antiquity, and comprises a larger number of 
valuable works than those who have not studied it might be 
led to suppose. As far back as the reign of Osman, who 
ruled from a.d. 1288 to 1326, many translations from Arabic, 
Persian, Greek, and Latin were executed. Among the works 
translated during the reigns and under the direction of his . 
successors, may be mentioned Plutarch's *' Lives," Caesar's 
** Commentaries," Machiavel's *' Principe," and a number of 
scientific treatises of modern times. More recently, numerous 
works on history, mathematics, chemistry, medicine, military 
science, and geography, have been translated from the English, 
French, and German. Aristotle and Euclid were translated 
at the very commencement of Turkish history. It is true the 
original portion of Turkish literature is inferior both in quan- 
tity and quality to that which is derived from foreign sources. 
Yet a people sufficiently advanced to take an interest in good 
works— even if they be not indigenous productions — must be 
capable of creatmg a literature of their own before long. 
And such we find to have been the case with the Turks, who 
possess a valuable original literature, though less so than that 
in the Arabic language. Most of their original works treat of 
morals, philosophy, and divinity. 

M. Von Hammer enumerates 2,000 Turkish poets. Till 
lately, however, they have been almost unknown to the western 
nations. The most select Turkish poets, says Mr. Morell, are 
Achih Pasha, Cheikhi, Baki, Nefi, Meschiky, whose ** Ode on 
Spring" was translated by Sir W. Jones, Kemal Pasha, Zadi, 
amongst the ancients ; and the first moderns are, Nebi . 
Efiendi, Rhayhyh Pasha, Seed Reefel Efiendi, Aini Effendi, 
Peitery Efiendi, Kiahia Bei. Contemplation and mysticism 
are the characteristics of Turkish as of Persian poetry. It is 
almost always adorned with a gentle philosophy, resigned to 
destiny, and with a wise spirit calmly estimating the shortness 
of life, and admiring the wonders of creation. Before Con- 
stantinople was taken, the Turks had distinguished themselves 
in literature ; and since that period, historians, astronomers, 
geographers, travellers, poets, moralists, and economists, hav© 
greatly enlarged the boundaries of their literature. There are 
even in Turkish many Ottoman histories, not written after the 
manner of our histories, but presenting a connected picture of 
events, rigorously observing a chronological order. One of 
the most valuable points in their histories is, that they pre- 
. serve numerous specimens, in the speeches of their viziers and 
generals, of that manly eloquence whose inspirations once 
used to electrify the sultan's hosts. The Turkish tongue con- 
tains, besides, many valuable translations froni the Persian 
and the Arabic ; and some of the manuscripts are said to be 
much improved in the process, .as many hold- the " Wallen- 
stein" of Coleridge better than that of Schiller himself. It 
must be admitted, however, that the Turks, as compared with 
the Arabians or the Persians, have but few distinguished 
authors — that they have not one poet comparable to Ferdousi, 
Saadi, or Hafiz — no philosopher to approach Averroes or 
Anicenna — that they can boast no discoveries or observations 
in the exact sciences — and that their literature is chiefly con- ^ 
fined to theology, Ottoman history, geography, medicine, and 



some .romances in prose or verse, mostly translated or imi- 
tated from the Persian. 

As regards the Turkish language, it may be here briefly 
stated to be a dialect of the Tartar imported to Constantinople 
by the Ottomans in 1453. Since that period it has become 
greatly enriched by a. large number of expressions derived, 
from the Arabic and. Persian, introduced by the Mussulman, 
religion, the necessities of commerce, or the frequent wars of 
the Turks in Asia. But, instead of modifying its ne-vy acqui-. 
sitions, as the other European languages have done in similar 
cases, the Turks have received the foreign words without, 
mutilating them. These acquisitions and additions are 
naturally more frequent amongst the educated than amongst, 
the vulgar, and more common in the. written, than the spoken 
language. It is almost indispensable to have some slight 
acquaintance with Persian, and particularly with Arabic, in- 
order to speak and especially to write Turkish correctly. The 
latter language is under great obligations to the Arabic* It 
has borrowed from that its alphabetical characters, system of 
numeration, and all words expressing religious and moral ideas, 
as also those relating to science, letters, and art. According 
to Kieffer and Bianchi, three-fourths of the ingredients of the 
present Turkish tongue are Persian or Arabic. . Mr. J. R. 
Morell says : — " Regarded in itself, and in connexion with the 
origin of the nomades who first spoke it, it is clear that it has 
no greater affinity to Persian and Arabic than Hungarian has 
to French; but though we may admit that it is inferior in 
some respects to the noble tongue of Mohammed, yet it 
greatly surpasses the Persian in number, harmony, and ele- 
gance, and it is one of the most beautiful, and imdeniably the 
most majestic, tongues in the East." .. - 

In its favour much may be lirged. It is of the?greatest 
moment in a diplomatic point of view, being the only diplo- 
matic language used in the Levant — ^the only tongue; Tised 
and spoken in the remotest parts of the empire by :public ; 
officials — indispensable to all commercial enterprisjB in. Eiiro-r. 
pean and Asiatic Turkey, in the western provinces fof.Pfersia' 
on the banks of the Caspian — even at the court of Teheran, 
where the shah, the ministers and agents ^ of the Persian . 
government, speak little save Turkish-^and lastly,- without 
oriental hyperbole, it may be safely asserted that the -traveHer 
can- make himself understood in Turkish from /Algiers to 
Candahar on the frontiers of India. A tongueySO; -widely . 
spread must be subject to variations of idiomsrji hence the 
Turkish spoken in Roumelia differs. much from that of Ana- 
tolia, and especially from that spoken in the country; watered 
by the Halys, in those provinces traversed by the Araxes, : 
and near the sources of the Tigris and Euphrates. Yet this 
difference is incomparably less than that between the different 
idioms of France. It must also be observed that in Turkey, 
and in all the regions where these semi- barbaurous. conquerors 
penetrated, the language of the aborigines still lives. Thus 
the masses speak. Arabic at Algiers and Tunis, in Egypt and . 
in Syria^various dialects of thie Sclavonic in Bosnia, Illyria, 
Servia, and Bulgaria — Wallachian beyond the Danube-r-and 
lastly, Armenian .and Kurdic in Asia ; yet in all these countries 
you cannot meet a man with any pretensions to education who 
is unable to speak Turkish. But at Constantinople, the heart 
of the vast empire, and especially among the court ladies, the. 
softest, purest, and most elegant Turkish is spoken. In Eng-. 
land, this language now promises to be a fashionable study. 



MICHAEL ANGELO *AND JULIUS II.. 



Painters have never wearied of subjects connected with the 
history of their own art, which the more they study, the 
more their minds are elevated and made capable of rendering 
their ideas with truthfulness. Sometimes the story selected 
is a great historical scene in the history of a great painter 
and of his great patron. In the present instance, however, the 
picture is an liistorical imagination, in which a real event, 



in the life of Michael Angelo, is developed by the painter's 
ingenuity into an episode of romance. It has reference to 
the quarrel that took place between Pope Julius and the 
great artist, who afterwards wrought the sculpture at that 
pontiffs tomb. With regard to their reconciliation, a lively 
writer has added a story about his holiness ordering a 
prelate to be thrown o'ut of the window for daring to 
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insinuate an animadversion on the conduct of the very man, 
who, until that moment, had been in disgrace. However, 
whether Julius did or did not permit himself to be hurried 
into this excess of anger, or whether his threat was not 
altogether an affectation, it is certain his method of patro- 
nising art was entirely peculiar to himself. If the artist 
of the picture we have engraved has not adhered to historical 
exactness — which, as an artist, who is a poet, or ought to be 
one, he was by no means bound to do — he has delineated 
faithfully the characteristic features of the pope, of the painter, 
of the holy Roman dignitaries assembled round the board, of 
the attendants, and even of the chamber in which the incident 
took place. There sits the vain Julius, the haughtiest, the 
most discontented, the most pretentious, and one of the least 
noble of the Medici family. Age has heightened the force of 
his passions ; he is angry when any one expresses an opinion 



ascertain their sentiments towards his own person, and treat 
them accordingly. In public dispensations, also, his conduct 
was animated by a similar spirit. One pope had given a 
gorgeous roof to a particular chapel ; another had filled a 
gallery with rare and precious sculpture ; another had added 
a splendid wing to the papal palace in Rome ; some had em- 
ployed artists to raise monuments and piemorials of their 
reigns, on a scale of imperial magnificence, in the hope that 
their works would never be eclipsed ; and it was a maxim 
with all the Medici, that they should never be eclipsed by the 
past or by the future. Accordingly, the chisel of the sculptor, 
the brushes and the colours of the painter, were encouraged 
lavishly to adorn the public edifices of the Italian capital with 
the triumphal trophies of art. But Julius II. and his successors 
were pre-eminently fortunate in having the command of such 
a painter as Michael Angelo. He was the star of their reigns ; 




POPE LEO. X. AND MICHAEL ANGELO. 



before he h^ spoken, even though that opinion be consistent 
with his own; he reverses anunuttered determination, lest he 
should seem to be influenced by others. His large handsome 
face is lustrous with the fierceness of his mind, and he bends 
on Michael Angelo the look of an imperious master satisfied 
with'his vassal's submission. At his feet we see the poorest 
spectacle that human nature can present — of genius kneeling' 
at the feet of power ; of a free, aspiring, generous man, humi- 
liating himself, in a servile attitude, before a pretender to 
infallible authority.' The ecclesiastics and statesmen who sit 
around gaze on the drama enacted before them. 

It was the custom of Julius II., as of all his family, to be 
excessively patronising to men who consented to yield them 
complete submission. This, which has been called magna- 
nimity, was, as it appears to us, the most ungenerous policy. 
He used to visit incognito the studios of various painters, 



and we doubt if any victory, material or spiritual, obtained 
by Clement, bestowed such lustre on the period of his rule as 
the execution of "The Last Judgment." Julius. was, perhaps, 
less sensible of his privilege than Clement, or, at least, was 
too vain to confess his appreciation of it ; for he trifled with 
the painter, and wasted his heart by empty promises, when he 
might have been encouraging him to proceed with works that 
would have conferred immortal honour on the artist's and the 
patron's name. It is said that he once reproached him with 
the ambitious character of a painting, the design of which he 
had conceived. **I paint the portrait of "my mind," replied 
Michael Angelo. He also doubted sometimes whether there 
was not too poetical a tinge in his delineation of sacred 
subjects ; but this was not one of his serious thouglits, for, 
with all their errors, the Medici were never ignorant or taste- 
less enough to be bigots to mere mechanical reality. 



